IOO                      Thomas Sheridan.                 O-13-1769-
description of the night before the battle of Agin-courtl; but it was observed, it had men in it. Mr. Davies suggested the speech of Juliet, in which she figures herself awaking in the tomb of her ancestors2. Some one mentioned the description of Dover Cliff3. JOHNSON- 'No, Sir; it should be all precipice,—all vacuum. The crows impede your fall. The diminished appearance of the boats, and other circumstances, are all very good description ; but do not impress the mind at once with the. horrible idea of immense height. The impression is divided ; you pass on by computation, from one stage of the tremendous space to another. Had the girl in The Mourning Bride said, she could not cast her shoe to the top of one of the pillars in the temple, it would not have aided the idea, but weakened it.'
Talking of a Barrister who had a bad utterance, some one, (to rouse Johnson,) wickedly said, that he was unfortunate in not having been taught oratory by Sheridan*. JOHNSON. 'Nay, Sir, if he had been taught by Shericlan, he would have cleared the room.' GARRICK. 'Sheridan has too much vanity to be a good man.' We shall now see Johnson's mode of defending a man; taking him into his own hands, and discriminating. JOHNSON. ' No, Sir. There is, to be sure, in Sheridan, something to reprehend, and. every thing to laugh at; but, Sir, he is not a bad man. No, Sir; were mankind to be divided into good and bad, he would stand considerably within the ranks of good. And, Sir, it must be allowed that Sheridan, excels in plain declamation, though he can exhibit no character.'
I should, perhaps, have suppressed this disquisition concerning a person of whose merit and worth I think with respect, had he not attacked Johnson so outrageously in
prefer Young's description of night to those of Shakespeare and Dry-den.' He ended however by saying:—' Young froths and foams and bubbles sometimes very vigorously; but we must not compare the noise made by your tea-kettle here with the roaring of the ocean.' See also post, ii. in.
1 Henry V, act iv. Prologue.          " Romeo and Juliet, act iv. sc. 3.
3 King Lear, act iv. sc. 6.               4 See ante, July 26, 1763.
hisaps, find little new in the crowded world.' /A, p, 434, ' Let him that is yet unacquainted with the powers of Shakespeare, and who desires to feel the highest pleasure that the drama can give, read every play, from the first scene to the last, with utter negligence of all his commentators. When his fancy is once on the wing, let it. not stoop at correction or explanation.' //>. p. 152. And lastly he quotes Drydeu's words |from Dryden's A'.w/i' of Ih'atnatick Aw/V, edit, of 1701, i, tc;| 'that Shakespeare was the man who, of all modern and perhaps ancient poets, had the largest and most comprehensive soul.' //>. p. 153, Mrs. Pio/zi records (Amr. p. 58), that she 'forced Johnson one day in a similar humour (to that in which he had praised C'ougreve| to
